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THE    DUCKBILL. 


WE  have  here  a  pair  of  very  curious  looking  animals. 
They  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  bird,  fish, 
reptile  and  mammalia,  and  it  very  naturally  leads  the  beholder 
to  conclude,  as  one  writer  has  expressed  it,  that  it  was  "cre- 
ated on  purpose  to  drive  the  classifier  tc  despair." 

The  scientific  name  for  this  animal  is  "Ornithorhynchus," 
which  signifies  "Bird's  Beak,"  but  that  is  such  a  difficult 
name  to  pronounce  that  we  prefer  to  call  it  by  its  more  com- 
mon name — "Duckbill,"  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Australia,  the 
"River  Mole." 


This  strange  animal  is 
well  adapted  for  living  in 
the  water.  Its  feet  have 
five  toes,  terminated  by 
stout  nails.  The  front 
feet  are  completely  pal- 
mated,  or  webbed.  The 
tail  is  broad,  of  middling 
length,  and  flattened  on 
its  lower  surface,  to  facil- 
itate swimming.  The 
beak  is  flattened,  and  is 
not  much  unlike  that  of 
a  swan  or  duck.  Two 
great  horny  excrescences, 
placed  on  each  jaw,  sup- 
ply the  place  of  molars. 
Its  coat  is  pretty  thick, 
and  is  of  a  brown  color, 
more  or  less  tinged  with 
russet. 

In  the  males,  the  heels 
of  the  hind  legs  are  each 
armed  with  a  spur  or  dew 

claw,  with  a  hole  in  the  end  of  it.  This  spur  allows  to  escape, 
at  the  will  of  the  animal,  a  liquid,  secreted  by  a  gland  which 
is  situated  on  the  thigh.  For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed 
that  this  spur  was  the  defeLsive  weapon  of  the  animal,  and 
that  the  fluid  ejected  was  poisonous,  but  scientific  men  have 
proved  that  such  is  not  the  case.  But  of  what  use  this  spur 
is  to  the  animal,  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  out. 

The  duckbill  inhabits  the  sides  of  the  lakes  and  the  banks 
of  che  rivers  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  They 
dig  burrows  for  themselves,  and  never  leave  them  during  t lu: 
*  y.    They  arc  not,  however,  absolutely  nocturnal.      When 


^K*rt&. 


they  have  a  family  to  bring  up — their  increasing  wants  giving 
them  fresh  energy— they  bravely  face  the  light  of  the  sun. 
They  swim  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  fish,  and  run  on  land  with 
no  less  facility;  only  they  are  obliged  to  come  frequently  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe.  They  feed  on  aquatic 
grubs,  on  molluscs,  and  on  worms;  it  is  said  that  the  mud  even 
can  serve  lor  their  sustenance  in  default  of  other  food.  If 
one  tries  to  catch  them,  they  endeavor  to  bite;  but  their  beak 
ii  too  weak  to  do  one  any  harm.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  their 
burrow,  in  a  sort  of  nest  1'ormed  of  interlaced  roots,  that  the 

temales  deposit  their  lit- 


difs  when 
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tie  ones.  M.  J.  Verreaux 
was  the  first  to  describe 
their  mode  of  suckling 
their  young.  It  appears 
that  the  mother  makes 
her  young  ones  follow  her 
into  the  water,. and  that 
•he  diffuses  her  milk  a. 
ound     her;    this    liquid 

-  '  floats  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  i-  immediate- 
ly sucked  up  by  her  young. 
Thi-t  manner  of  proceed- 
ing which  has  no  analogy 
in  any  other  order  of 
mammalia,  would  suffice 
in  itself  alone  to  make 
the  Duckbill  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  of  ani- 
mals. 

Efforts  have  been  made 

to  tame  thi>  animal,  but 

without  success.     It  soon 

mil  fed  artificially. 

one  species  of   Duokbill  is 

natinus —  an  animal  of  about 


(ikatiti  in:  i  .in-  i:uii-i  ilossoni  which  springs  from  the 
soul;  and  the  heart  of  nan  knowcth  none  more  fragrant. 
While  its  opponent,  ingratitude,  is  a  deadly  weed— not  only 

poison i  "i  :nating  the  very  atmosphere  in 

wiivi   i  ore. 
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( Continued. ) 


BROTHER  PATTEST  and  his  company  rode  for  the  ford 
of  Crooked  river.  When  near  there,  they  dismounted, 
aai  marched  towirls  the  ford.  They  did  not  know  exactly 
where  the  mob  were  ens  imped;  but  a  shot  from  the  picket 
guard  of  the  nnS,  which  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  one  of 
the  brethren,  gave  them  notico  that  they  were  near.  In  the 
fisht  which  en<u?l,  on3  of  the  brethren — Brother  Gideon 
Carter — vas  killed,  an  I  several  were  wounded.  Brother 
David  W.  Patten  wis  also  wounded  in  the  bowels.  From 
this  wound  he  died  that  night.  He  was  an  Apostle  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  God.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  moboeracy — jlain  by  the  wicked.  For  the  crimes 
which  they  committed  against  the  truth  and  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  they  have  already  be^n  terribly  scourged.  The 
anger  of  the  Lord  has  been  poured  out  upon  them.  They 
were  told  that  this  would  be  the  case;  but  they  ridiculed 
those  who  made  such  predictions.  Brother  David  W.  Patten 
with  his  faithful  brethren  will  yet  sit  as  judges  of  those 
wicked  murderers,  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  them!  What 
will  then  be  their  feelings  of  horror  and  remorse  when  they 
look  upon  the  men  whom  they  have  persecuted ! 

There  was  a  great  excitement  through  Ray  County,  the 
report  having  spread  that  the  Saints  were  intending  to  sack 
and  burn  Richmond,  and  the  people  fled  from  that  place  in 
every  direction.  Reports  to  this  effect  were  spread  by 
Boffart's  men.  The  cry  went  up  from  many  of  the  enemies 
of  the  S lints  that  they  (the  Saints)  must  be  exterminated  or 
all  expelled  from  the  State.  Biggs,  the  Governor,  listened 
to  every  story,  however  absurd,  that  was  told  against  the 
Saints.  Reports  reached  him,  so  he  said,  that  the 
"Mormons"  had  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Daviess  county 
from  their  homes,  had  pillaged  and  burnt  their  dwellings, 
driven  off  their  stock,  were  destroying  their  crops,  and 
burned  to  ashes  the  towns  of  Mill  Port  and  Gallatin,  including 
in  the  latter  town  the  clerk's  office  and  all  the  public  records 
of  the  county!  He  ordered  two  thousand  men  to  be  raised. 
The  object  that  he  wished  to  accomplish,  as  he  stated,  was 
to  re-instate  the  people  of  Daviess  county  in  their  homes. 
Not  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Their  cries  and  sufferings  never 
touched  his  flinty  heart.  Though  the  mob  should  murder 
them  in  the  most  frightful  and  barbarous  manner,  he  would 
not  move  a  finger  to  save  them.  But  how  quickly  he  exerted 
himself  when  the  lies  reached  his  ears  which  the  mobbers 
told  him  about  the  actions  of  the  Saints.  He  lost  not  a 
moment  in  putting  troops  in  motion  to  operate  against  them. 
The  above  order  Covernor  ISnggs  issued  on  the  'J*'>th  of 
October,  l>:;». 

The  next  day,  on  the  27th,  he  issued  another  order  to 
Ctncral  John  B.  Clark.  In  this  order  he  told  Clark  not  to 
goto  Daviess;  but  urged  him  to  hasten  his  operations  and 
endeavor  to  reach  Richmond,  in  Ray  county,  with  all  possible 
speed.     He  gave  him  authority  to   increase  his  force  to  any 

tent   he   might    think    necessary,    and  he  was  to  operate 


against  the 'Mormons."  A  more  atrocious  document  than 
this,  to  which  we  now  refer  was  never  penned.  It  is 
known  in  our  history  as  "Governor  Boggs's  exterminating 
order."  It  covered  the  writer  with  everlasting  infamy.  The 
name  of  Lilburn  W.  Boggs  will  always  be  held  as  that  of  one 
of  the  most  bloody  and  cruel  tyrants  which  ever  held  power 
on  the  earth.  "The  Mormons,"  said  he,  "must  be  treated 
as  enemies,  and  must  be  exterminated  or  driven  from  the 
State,  if  necessary,  for  the  public  good.  Their  outrages  are 
bej'ond  all  description. "  Not  content  with  saying  that  they 
must  be  exterminated — that  is,  utterly  destroyed — or  driven 
from  the  State,  he  said  in  this  document  that  he  had  ordered 
a  force  of  one  thousand  men  to  unite  at  the  northern  part  of 
Daviess  county,  "for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  retreat 
of  the  Mormons  to  the  north."  He  was  determined  that  the 
Saints  should  not  escape  him.  They  were  to  be  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  It  was  in  his  heart  to  destroy  them  root  and 
branch,  if  he  could  do  so. 

Boggs  had  been  encaged  in  mobbing  the  Saints  when  they 
lived  in  Jackson  county.  He  had  become  hardened  at  the 
business  of  opposing  the  truth  and  shedding  the  blood  ot 
innocence.  It  was  probably  his  hatred  to  the  truth  and  his 
murderous,  blood-thirsty  disposition  that  enabled  him  to 
obtain  the  votes  necessary  to  make  him  Governor. 

His  exterminating  order  aroused  every  mobber  in  the 
State.  Like  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  they  hastened  to  the 
feast  which  they  thought  awaited  them.  Great  excitement 
prevailed,  and  mobs  were  heard  of  in  every  direction.  They 
seemed  to  be  determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Saints. 
They  burned  houses,  destroyed  fields  of  corn,  drove  off  all 
the  cattle  they  could  find,  took  many  prisoners  and  threatened 
death  to  all  "Mormons."  On  the  28th  of  Oeteber,  1838, 
David  R.  Atchison  and  Samuel  D.  Lucas,  major  generals  of 
the  Missouri  militia,  in  a  joint  letter  to  Governor  Boggs, 
stated  that  "from  late  outrages  committed  by  the  Mormons, 
civil  war  is  inevitable.  They  have  set  the  laws  of  the 
country  at  defiance,  and  are  in  open  rebellion."  They  also 
stated  that  they  had  about  two  thousand  men  to  hold  them 
(the  Saints)  in  check,  and  they  urged  Boggs  to  come  as  soon  as 
possible  and  join  them  in  his  capacity  as  commander-in-chief. 
If  you  have  carefully  read  what  we  have  written,  children, 
you  will  see  what  black  falsehoods  these  men  wrote,  and  how 
all  the  men  who  took  an  active  part  against  the  Saints  sought 
by  circulating  lying  reports  to  justify  their  own  base  conduct. 
If  they  had  told  the  truth,  they  could  not  have  accused 
the  Saints  of  doing  anything  more  than  worshiping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  theit  own  consciences.  This 
every  man  in  this  republic  has  a  right  to  do,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  interfere  with  his  neighbor's  rights.  The  Governor 
and  other  leading  men  knew  that  they  were  false  to  their 
oaths  when  they  went  themselves  or  permitted  others  to  go 
against  the  Saints  to  disturb  them.  They  were  traitors  to 
their  country,  its  constitution  and  its  laws,  and  merited 
severe  punishment  for  their  conduct.  They  could  only 
excuse  themselves  for  their  outrages  by  circulating  all  manner 
of  reports  about  the  Saints  and  calling  them  bad  names. 
Rut  this  was  a  miserable  excuse;  because  if  the  Saints  had 
done  wrong,  mobbing  them,  burning  their  houses,  destroying 
their  property  and  killing  them,  were  not  the  proper  punish- 
ments. Missouri  had  a  constitution  and  laws.  If  a  man 
stole,  or  committed  evil,  he  could  be  punished  for  it.  The 
law  did  not  say  he  wa«  to  be  mobbed,  to  be  exterminated,  or 
driven  from  the  State  for  so  doing.  By  using  violence  of 
this  kind.  ( > ovemor  Bcggs,  and   those  who  acted  with  hi 
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confessed   to  the    world  that   they  could  not  do  anything 
against  the  Saints  legally.     The  Saints  had  broken  no  law. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  steamer  lay  two  days  at  Dinapore  discharging  freight. 
l)uring  this  time  we  busied  ourselves  in  distributing  to 
the  whites  a  few  pamphlets  we  had  with  us.  We  concluded 
to  continue  our  journey  as  far  up  as  Chunar,  as  Elder  Willes 
had  baptized  two  women  at  that  station  while  on  his  way  to 
the  north-west  provinces.  We  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
visit  them  and  encourage  them  in  the  work  they  had  espoused, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  us  while  preaching  and  warning  the  fe.w  whites  we 
might  be  able  to  reach  in  the  adjacent  stationsr  We,  having 
thirty  rupees  left,  arranged  with  the  captain  to  take  us  to 
Chunar  for  six  rupees  each.  I  made  the  captain  a  present  of 
my  gold  pen;  for  this  he  was  so  gratified  that  he  agreed  to 
board  us  gratis  to  Chunar,  even  if  it  took  us  six  weeks  to  get 
there.  We  left  Dinapore  in  the  evening,  and  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  when  the  steamer  got  aground,  notwith- 
standing the  vessel  was  lightened  very  much  by  the  discharge 
of  freight  at  Dinapore.  The  steamer  remained  fast  till  next 
morning,  when  we  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  and  got 
aground  again.  Every  effort  failing  to  get  her  off,  the  captain 
hired  several  native  flat  boats  and  had  a  portion  of  the 
steamer's  freight  transferred  to  the  boats,  which  enabled  our 
vessel  to  float  over  the  bar.  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at 
Buxar,  a  town  within  the  district  of  Shahabad,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  containing  a  population  of 
about  four  thousand.  In  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Hindostan 
the  East  India  company  had  their  agents  in  the  shape  of 
eivil  officers  to  administer  the  law  and  collect  the  revenues, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  amounted  to  an  immense  sum,  as 
there  was  a  tax  upon  almost  everything  the  natives  used; 
even  the  very  salt  thev  made  from  the  waters  that  washed 
their  native  shore  was  taxed.  Any  party  that  was  obliged  to 
enter  mit  against  another,  to  be  protected  by  the  law  had  first 
to  obtain  a  stamped  paper  from  the  government,  varying  in 
price  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  case.  As  litigation 
was  very  rife  among  the  natives,  this  channel  alone  produced 
a  large  revenue  to  the  government. 

Buxar  is  somewhat  famed  in  Indian  history  on  account  of  a 
great  battle  fought  In  1764,  when  Sir  Hector  Munro,  with 
7,000  troops,  only  800  of  whom  were  Europeans,  the  balance 
being  Sepoy  soldiers,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  40,000 
native  troops,  and  captured  everything  they  had.  A'few 
miles  beyond  Buxar,  was  a  huge  sandbar  stretching  across 
the  river,  which,  when  sounded,  had  only  throe  feet  of  water, 
while  the  steamer  was  drawing  five  feet.  The  captain  pro- 
cured more  native  flat  boats  and  had  all  the  steamer's  freight 
put  on  them,  after  which  re  went  over  without  any  trouble. 
The  second  officer  went  on  with  two  boats  in  chargo,  two  more 
towed  by  the  steamer  and  the  contents  of  the  balance 


were  transported  to  the  steamer.  We  were  obliged  to  anchor 
for  several  hours  during  a  storm  of  hot  wind  and  sand.  We 
arrived  at  Ghazipore,  which  contains  a  population  of  about 
9,000.  Lord  Cornwallis  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  British 
against  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence,  who  with  his 
whole  command  surrendered  to  General  George  Washington  at 
the  battle  of  York  Town,  died  at  Ghazipore,  in  October,  1805, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  north-west  provinces  to  take  command 
of  the  East  India  company's  forces,  being  governor  general, 
and,  of  course,  commander  in  chief.  His  intestines  were 
interred  in  a  tomb  at  Ghazipore,  his  body  was  preserved  and 
taken  to  England  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
the  burial  place  of  many  of  England's  renowDed  statesmen 
and  soldiers. 

In  the  morning  we  arrived  in  the  far  famed  holy  city  of 
Benares,  the  seat  of  Hindoo  learning,  and,  according  to  their 
traditions,  a  very  ancient  city,  being  coeval  with  creation. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  extends 
three  miles  along  the  river  and  one  mile  in  depth.  The  banks 
close-to  the  river,  heing  a  little  steep,  are  graded  and  occupied 
by  flights  of  steps  descending  into  the  river.  Here  the  peo- 
ple assemble  in  multitudes,  some  transacting  business,  others 
bathing,  swimming,  diving  and  performing  their  devotional 
exercises.  Here  numerous  tokens  of  sincerity  to  the  Hindoo 
faith  can  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  healed  up  scars  in  the 
shoulders  of  devotees  who  had  performed  penance  by  having 
hooks  put  into  their  shoulders  and  swinging  upon  the  churrick 
trees.  Also  others  are  to  be  seen  who  have  had  their  right 
arms  held  up  till  they  became  fixed  and  dead  to  the  body, 
having  their  fists  closed  tightly  so  that  the  nails  of  the  fingers 
have  grown  through  the  flesh,  protruding  through  the  back 
of  the  hand  like  birds'  claws. 

One  prominent  feature  of  Hindoo  female  beauty  is  the 
adorning  of  the  body  with  jewelry;  hence  the  rich  wear  gold 
bangles  on  their  ankles,  bracelets  on  their  wrists,  with  rings  on 
each  of  their  fingers  and  toes.  Their  ears  are  also  loaded  with 
rings  of  various  shapes,  also  many  are  to  be  seen  with  a 
slender  ring  in  their  nose,  having  sufficient  diameter  to  reach 
the  lower  part  of  the  chin,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
eating  and  drinking.  The  poor  are  also  extravagant  in  the 
adorning  of  their  bodies;  but  have  to  content  themselves  with 
a  very  cheap  sort  of  jewelry.  No  where  in  Hindostan  is  the 
decoration  of  the  body  more  conspicuous  than  in  Benares. 
The  city  contains  a  population  of  over  800,000,  all  of  whom 
are  Hindoos,  except  sixty  thousand  who  are  Mohamrndans,  etc. 
The  government  establishments  and  European  residents  are 
located  at  Secrole,  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Benares.  A 
view  of  Benares  from  the  opposite  shore  presents  a  very 
picturesque  appearance — the  immense  concourse  of  human 
beings  at  the  ghats  on  the  river's  bank,  and  behind  this 
the  minarets  of  three  hundnd  Mohammedan  mosques  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  aud  the  steeples  and  pinnacles  of  about  one 
thousand  pagodas,  or  Hindoo  temples.  When  a  visitor 
enters  the  city  he  is  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  the 
streets,  or  rather  alleys,  so  narrow  that  they  will  only  admit 
of  the  passage  of  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  the  camel  and 
elephant.  The  tall  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  alleys 
exclude  the  sun  and  air  from  the  streets*  which  makes  it 
oppressively  hot.  Besides  the  living  mass  of  human  beings 
that  perambulate  these  narrow  streets,  the  sacred  bulls  are 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  roam  about  just  where 
they  pleaso,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  who  have  a0 
particular  veneration  for  the  Hrahman  bull. 
(to  be  Continued.) 
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(Continued. ) 


IN  my  last  chapter  I  closed  with  my  arrival  in  St.  Louis. 
Now  I  wish  to  give  a  few  historical  items  of  this  great  city, 
said  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants,  and  some  of  my  experi- 
ence while  there. 

Since  my  first  arrival  in  St.  Louis  I  have  had  five  missions 
to  the  United  States,  ruaking-that  city  my  headquarters  every 
time,  so  I  write  of  it  understandingly.  Thousands  of  the  Saints 
have  located  there  temporarily  or  passed  through  it  on  their 
way  to  Utah.  Hundreds  of  old-time  "Mormons"  aTe  there 
yet  by  the  wayside  withoul  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  without 
hope  in  the  world.  Their  children  are  growing  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  shame  without  salva- 
tion. The  judgments  of  God  may  wake  them  up  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  if  they  are  not  dead  to  righteousness.  There 
are  a  few  faithful  Latter-day  Saints  still  in  St.  Louis  waiting 
and  praying  for  the  way  to  open  for  their  deliverance  from 
Babylon.  They  are  endeared  to  me  by  the  gospel  tie,  and  by 
their  goodness  of  heart.  If  they  continue  faithful  the  Lord 
will  open  their  way  and  establish  them  in  Zion. 

We  will  leave  them  for  the  present  and  tell  you  that  in  the 
Spring  of  1764,  a  party  of  French  fur  traders  established  a 
trading  post  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  twenty 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  named  it 
St.  Louis,  in  honor  of  Louis  XV.,  the  reigning  monarch  of 
France  and  the  Louisianas. 

After  various  negotiations,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1803,  the 
United  States  bought  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  whole 
of  the  Louisianas,  and  paid  for  the  same  the  sum  of  $15,000, 
000. 

St.  Louis  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1809,  and  in  1817 
the  first  steamboat  appeared  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1844,  about  the  time  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
the  Mississippi  rose  seven  feet  and  seven  inches  above  the 
highest  water  mark  known  at  St.  Louis,  and  swept  through 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  with  an  avenging  fury,  as 
if  to  wash  out  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  and  despoil  the 
spoilers  of  the  Saints.  Fifteen  hundred  persons  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  many  perished  in  the  flood. 

As  yet  no  railroads  or  telograph  lines  connected  this  city 
with  the  east.  The  far  west  was  in  Missouri  and  all  the 
country  beyond  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  there  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  was  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  but  little 
known  or  explored  by  white  men.  I  tah  was  then  denominated 
the  great  American  desert.  Now  there  is  a  railroad  spanning 
the  continent  from  tjcean  to  ocean,  and  our  own  mountain 
home  is  connected  with  the  great  cities  east  and  west  by 
telegraph  and  railroad  lines. 

With  the  completion  of  the  great  St.  Louis  iron  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi,  twelve  lines  of  railroad  center  at  this 
point  in  a  grand  union  depot.  The  bridce  cost  upwards  of 
eight  million  dollars.  It  is  6,220  feet  in  length,  including  its 
approaches.  The  bridge,  proper,  is  2,048  feet,  including  the 
abutments,  which  measure  524  feet.  The  rest  is  divided  into 
three  grand  spans,  two  of  them  502  feet  in  length,  and  the 
center  one  520  feet.     The  bridge    .-  two  stories  high.     The 


lower  one  is  exclusively  for  the  use  of  railroad  trains;  the 
upper  story  is  for  foot  passengers,  wagons  and  vehicles  of 
every  description,  including  the  street  railroad  cars. 

A  view  from  the  top  of  the  bridge,  owing  to  its  great  hight, 
is  quite  impressive.  When  I  witness  the  moving  panorama 
of  real  life  below  and  see  the  great  masses  of  people  in  their 
daily  avocations,  I  am  led  to  ask  the  question:  "Dfltjhe  people 
know  what  they  are  living  for?"  J1  %  I  !fi        'J;; 

The  St.  Louis  water  works  are  the  most  complete  in  the 
country.  The  water  used  is  from  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
is  very  muddy,  and  has  to  be  pumped  from  the  river  at  great 
expense  into  settling  ponds  by  three  very  powerful  engines, 
capable  oc  pumping  25,000,000  gallons  each  per  day.  The 
water  is  pumped  from  the  settling  ponds  by  three  engines  of 
the  same  power  as  the  first  named,  and  forced  through  iron 
piping  to  the  top  of  a  tower  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
hight,  from  which  it  runs  to  a  grand  storage  reservoir  five 
miles  distant  to  Compton  Hill,  the  highest  point  in  the  city. 
This  last  reservoir  is  eight'  hundred  feet  long,  four  hundred 
feet  wide  and  tweriryLfhree  feet  deep.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
60,000,000  gallons;  which  would  be  sufficient  in  case  of  acci- 
dent at  the  waterworks  to  supply  the  city  for  three  days,  the 
average  daily  consumption  of  the  half  million  inhabitants  in 
St.  Louis  being  22,000,000  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  the 
water  is  distributed  all  over  the  city  through  188  miles  of  iron 
pipes,  ranging  from  three  feet  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Should  anything  happen  to  cut  off  the  water  from  the  city 
in  case  of  fire  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  people  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  fire  department  and  the  police  force  of  St.  Louis  are 
said  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  country.  The  city  has 
eighteen  steam  fire  engines;  each  engine  is  run  by  nine  men 
and  two  span  of  horses.  Every  man  is  paid  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  men  and  horses  are  at  their  post,  ready 
for  action  day  and  night.  The  police  department  number 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  and  are  paid  the  same 
as  the  firemen.  They  alone  keep  the  peace  by  physical  force. 
Were  they  to  be  removed  for  one  week  and  the  ministers 
called  upon  to  keep  the  peace  by  moral  suasion,  as  the  priest- 
hood rule  in  Zion,  St.  Louis  would  be  a  pandemonium,  and 
there  would  be  no  protection  for  property  or  person. 

The  publie  parks  and  floral  gardens  are  numerous  and  health- 
ful for  recreation.  Some  of  them  are  gems  of  natural  beauty, 
and  the  perfection  of  artificial  landscapes.  We  should  have 
more  of  such  places  in  Zion.  They  tend  to  purify  the  mind 
and  please  the  eye,  refine  the  taste  and  lift  our  thoughts  above 
the  vulgar  things  of  earth. 

The  public  buildings,  charitable  institutions,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  seminaries  are  all  praiseworthy;  but  there  is  a  dark 
picture  of  sin  and  shame  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  contaminating 
and  corroding  to  the  very  core  every  department  of  society. 
1  will  not  unveil  it  to  the  pure  minds  of  my  young  brethren 
and  sisters  in  Zion.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  whole  body  politic 
is  corrupt,  and  the  country  is  filled  with  violence;  virtue  is 
tainted  with  vice,  purity  is  sullied  with  dishonor,  and  confid- 
ence is  lost. 

This,  my  young  brethren  and  sisters,  you  can  see,  is  the 
state  of  society  our  enemies  would  make  in  the  home  of  the 
Saints  if  they  had  the  power.  Put  they  will  signally  fail  in 
their  dastardly  work,  for  the  devil  will  only  get  his  own. 
"My  sheep,"  says  Jesus,  "know  my  voice,  and  a  stranger 
they  will  not  follow."  They  who  have  listened  to  the  voice 
of  God  through  President  Young  and  the  holv  priesthood, 
have  been  led  in  paths  of  peace  and  prosperity  all  the  d 
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long,  and  it  will  continue  so  until  the  wicked  have  no  power 
to  trouble  in  Zion. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  I 
got  acquainted  with  several  coal  miners  belonging  to  the 
Church,  who  lived  at  a  place  called  Dry  Hill,  four  miles  west 
of  the  city.  We  leased  forty  acres  of  coal  land,  sunk  a  pit 
and  did  well  as  far  as  making  money  was  concerned.  I  wanted 
to  be  a  Saint,  but  not  so  with  my  partners,  money  was  their 
motto:  and  to  obtain  it  they  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
world,  partook  of  its  spirit  and  stooped  from  their  high  call- 
ing as  Saints  to  vain  pursuits  which  led  them,  like  many 
others  to  participate  in  the  pernicious  ways  of  the  wicked. 
They  lost  their  faith,  left  the  Church,  and  are  to-day  on  the 
downward  road  to  perdition.  I  remonstrated  with  them, 
proving  from  the  word  of  God  that  all  worth  living  for  was  to 
be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  they  laughed  me  to 
scorn,  scouted  at  my  zeal  and  called  me  over  religious,  when  I 
well  knew  that  I  fell  far  short  of  what  a  Saint  should  be. 
So  I  determined  to  live  mv  religion  and  go  to  the  west 
with  the  body  of  the  Church.  I  sold  out  my  interest 
in  the  coal  mine,  or  rather  gave  it  away  and  bought  a 
lot  of  clothing  which  I  packed  in  a  chest.  But  I  could 
not  find  any  conveyance  up  the  Missouri  River  by  steamboat 
until  late  in  the  season,  so  I  determined  to  go  on  foot,  and 
left  my  box  of  clothes  with  friends  in  St.  Louis  to  be  sent 
after  me  the  first  opportunity. 

I  took  a  final  leave,  as  I  thought,  of  the  place,  for  I  was 
going  away  into  the  wilderness  with  the  Saints,  little  thinking 
then  that  all  the  world  would  follow  us,  although  the  prophets 
had  declared  of  old  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  should 
flow  unto  it, 

I  started  with  the  view  of  being  separated  from  the  world, 
and  traveled  a  distance  of  over  five  hundred  miles  on  foot  and 
alone,  through  a  newly  settled  country,  with  few  houses  and 
far  between  in  many  places.  I  found  the  Saints  at  last  all 
right  in  Winter  Quarters,  near  where  Omaha  now  stands,  in 
Nebraska.  Although  I  was  weary  and  jaded  in  body  I  was 
joyous  in  spirit  to  think  that  I  had  at  last  got  to  the  home  of 
the  Saints,  where  I  could  serve  the  Lord  without  being 
troubled  with  the  wicked.  But  I  have  learned  since  that  the 
gospel  net  gathers  all  kinds,  and  that  all  who  claimed  to  be 
Saints  were  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  pioneers  had  left  for  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  seek  out 
a  home  for  the  Saints  a  few  days  before  my  arrival.  I  felt 
sorry  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  going  with  them. 

I  found  Brother  Robert  L.   Campbell,  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted  in  Scotland;  he  was  living  then  at  Dr.  Richards' 
place.     He  received  me  kindly  and  got  me  a  home  in  Orson 
Pratt's  family,  for  which  I  have  ever  felt  thankful. 
( To  be  Continued, ) 


Two  Sidks  — Remember  that  all  questions  have  two  sides: 
one  is  the  right  side,  the  other  the  wrong  side;  one  is  the 
side  of  justice,  the  other  injustice.  If  you  take  the  right 
side,  and  just  side,  ultimately  men,  however  much  they  may 
oppose  you  and  revile  you,  will  come  to  your  support. 
Earth,  with  all  its  powers,  will  work  with  you  and  for  you, 
and  heaven  is  pledged  to  conduct  you  to  complete  success. 
If  you  take  the  other  side,  there  is  no  power  in  earth  <>r 
heaven  that  can  lead  you  through  successfully,  because  it  is 
appointed  in  the  counsels  of  heaven  that  justice,  and  truth, 
alone  can  prevail. 
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Q.— What  followed  the  refusal  of  Coriantumr  to  give  him- 
self up? 

A.— His  people  and  the  people  of  Shiz  fought  more  bitterly 
than  ever. 

Q. — Who  were  the  victors? 

A.— Shiz  and  his  people. 

Q.— To  what  waters  did  Coriantumr  and  his  people  come  when 
they  fled  from  Shiz? 

A. — liipliancum. 

Q.— This  was  probably  a  large  lake;  what  lake  do  you  think  it 
was? 

A. — Tt  was  probably  Lake  Ontario. 

Q.— Did  Shiz  and  his  army  follow  and  fight  them? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Who  were  the  victors? 

A. — Coriantumr  and  his  people. 

Q. — In  what  direction  did  Shiz  flee? 

A. — To  the  southward. 

(4.— Where  did  he  and  his  people  camp? 

A. —  At  a  place  called  Ogath. 

Q. — Where  did  Coriantumr  camp? 

A.— By  the  hill  Itamah. 

Q  —What  was  this  hill  called  by  the  Nephites? 

A.— Cumorah. 

Q. — What  did  Shiz  and  Coriantumr  do? 

A. — They  gathered  together  all  of  the  people,  men,  wo'»en  and 
children,  from  all  part*  of  the  land. 

Q. — Did  the  people  all  join  one  army? 

A.— No;  some  joined  Shiz  and  some  Coriantumr,  according  tn 
their  wishes. 
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Q.— Where  was  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  buried? 

A.— In  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  which  was  in   Beth-lehem. 

Q._What  was  the  result  of  a  long  war  between  the  house  of 
Saul  and  the  house  of  David? 

A. — "David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul 
waxed  weaker  and  weaker," 

Q. — How  many  sons  were  born  unto  David,  in  Hebron? 

A.— Six. 

Q. — What  was  the  name  of  his  first-born  son? 

A. — Aranon. 

Q. — What  was  Amnon's  mother's  name? 

A. — Ahinoam,  the  Jezreelitess. 

Q. — What  was  the  name  of  his  second  son? 

A.— Chilean. 

Q. — What  was  Chileab's  mother's  name? 

A. — Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal,  the  Carmelite. 

Q. — What  was  the  name  of  his  third  son? 

A. — Absalom, 

Q. — What  was  Absalom's  mother's  name? 

A.— Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Talma!,  king  of  Geshur. 

Q.— What  was  the  name  of  his  fourth  son? 

A. — Adonijah,  the  son  of  Hnggith, 

Q. — What  was  the  name  of  his  fifth  son? 

A. — Shephatiah,  the  son  of  Abital. 

Q. — What  was  the  name  of  tho  si\th  son? 

A. — Ithream,  the  son  of  Kglah. 

Q.— Who  was  it  that  mad*  himself  strong  in  the  house  of  Saul? 

A. — Abner. 
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RIEF  and  sadness  reign  in  Zion !  In  every 
settlement  and  almost  every  family 
throughout  our  valleys,  sorrow  prevails. 
Our  beloved  President,  Brigham  Young,  is 
dead;  he  has  left  us  and  gone  to  his  rest. 
At  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  August 
20th,  he  breathed  his  last.  While  we 
write,  it  seems  impossible,  and  we  can 
scarcely  feel  that  we  shall  see  him  no  more 
in  mortal  flesh.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  reconcile 
our  minds  to  the  event,  it  is  true. 

Probably  no  man  that  ever  lived  left  his 
impress  more  deeply  upon  his  people,  for  the 
length  of  time  he  resided  among  them,  than 
our  departed  President.  He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary will,  and  great  firmness  of  purpose.  He  was 
prudent  in  counsel,  and  wise  in  actiou.  No  hesita- 
tation,  no  vascilation  of  purpose,  but  great  tenacity, 
and  firmness  in  carrying  out  his  views  of  right  marked  his 
course.  His  courage  was  wonderful;  he  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  moral  fear.  The  only  question  in  his  mind  was, 
is  it  right?  When  this  was  decided,  he  pressed  forward  to 
its  accomplishment,  and  no  obstacle  could  deter  him.  He 
was  the  man  for  the  times.  A  man  more  yielding  and  pliant 
could  not  have  filled  the  situation  he  occupied  as  he  did.  The 
Lord  raised  him  tp,  and  inspired  him,  and  gave  him  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  his  high  calling. 
He  never  took  the  glory  to  himself  for  what  he  did,  but 
always  gave  the  Lord  the  glory,  and  acknowledged  his  weak- 
ness, inability,  and  entire  dependence  upon  Him.  With  all 
his  strength  of  character,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  driving 
power,  he  was  a  modest  man,  and  a  man  of  tender  feelings. 
His  heart  was  easily  touched.  No  one  ever  went  to  him  and 
related  real  causes  of  sorrow  without  exciting  his  sympathy. 
But  he  was  one  who  frequently  concealed  his  own  feelings,  in 
order  that  he  might  nerve  up  others,  and  make  them  view 
their  difficulties  as  being  light. 

The  children  of  this  Territory,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
have  lost  a  warm  friend  and  thoughtful  benefactor.  He  was 
always  desirous  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  in  arrang- 
ing jubilees,  he  invariably  contributed  more  liberally  than  any 
other  person  towards  making-them  attractive. 

The  President  was  born  June  I,  1801,  at  Wbiiinghaw, 
Windham  ( 'o. ,  Vermont.  His  father  was  named  John  Young, 
and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Nabbie  Howe.  By  this 
wife  the  President's,  father  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 
He  married  a  second  time  and  had  one  son.  The  President 
was  the  fourth  son.  When  he  was  quite  a  chjld,  hjs  parents 
removed  to  the  State  of  New  York,  where  hp  lived  until  he 
joined  the  Church  and  emigrated  to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  His 
first  wife's  name  was  Miriam  Works,  whom  he  married  jp 
1824.     She  died  and  left  him  with  two  daughters. 

He  first  saw  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  1830.  In  1832  he  was 
baptized  into  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  ordained  an 


Elder.  After  preaching  considerable  in  that  region,  he  visited 
Kirtland,  and  the  next  year  located  there  with  his  family.  At 
Kirtland  he  married  his  present  first  wife,  Mary  Ann  Angell. 

He  went  up  with  Zion'a  Camp  from  Kirtland  to  Missouri; 
walking  two  thousand  miles  of  the  journey.  After  his  return, 
in  1835,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  1837, 
he  removed  to  Far  Went,  Caldwell  Co.,  Missouri,  and  when 
the  Saints  were  driven,  he  accompanied  them  to  Illinois, 
stopping  his  family  eleven  times  on  the  road,  in  the  midst  of 
winter  to  go  back  and  assist  others. 

Commerce,  afterwards  called  Nauvoo,  was  selected  as  a 
place  for  gathering.  Brother  Brigham  left  his  family  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  a  place  called  Montrose,  and 
started  with  others  of  the  Twelve  on  a  mission  to  England. 
He  was  very  sick  himself  and  left  all  his  family  sick  and  in 
the  deepest  Doyerty. 

This  mission  was  a  very  successful  one,  and  he  returned  to 
Nauvoo  in  1841. 

When  Joseph  apd  Hyrum  were  murdered,  he  was  in  the 
Eastern  States  on  a  mission.  He  returned  immediately,  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles  took  the  Presidency  of  the  Church,  he 
being  their  President. 

In  Feb.,  1846,  he  left  Nauvoo,  and  commenced  the  great 
journey  westward,  which  led  to  the  settling  of  these  valleys. 
Garden  Grove  and  Mount  Pisgah  were  settlements  established 
in  Iowa,  under  Lis  direction,  at  which  the  poor  Saints  could 
stop  and  rest. 

When  the  Camp  reached  Council  Bluffs,  the  Government 
called  for  five  hundred  men  to  go  into  the  Mexican  war.  By 
the  energy  of  the  President  and  his  counsel  to  the  people,  the 
battalion  was  raised.  This  compelled  the  Camp  to  form 
Winter  Quarters  on  the  Missouri  river. 

In  April,  1847,  the  President,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  Pioneers,  left  Winters  Quarters  to  find  a  home  for  the 
Saints.  He  reached  this  valley  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July, 
1847,  and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  Temple  and  the  city 
shou'd  be  built. 

He  returned  that  summer,  with  the  Pioneers  to  Winter 
Quarters,  and  the  next  year,  1848,  removed  to  the  valley  with 
his  family. 

Since  that  time  his  life  has  been  before  us  and  before  the 
world.  No  man  in  this  generation  has  created  greater  public 
interest  than  he.  like  all  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  men 
have  told  all  manner  of  lies  about  him.  But  notwithstanding 
these  lies,  mankind  has  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  master 
minds  of  the  age,  and  unprejudiced  people  have  given  him  ths 
credit  of  being  without  a  superior  in  executive  and  adminis- 
trative ability  in  the  nation. 

Posterity  will  yet  do  him  the  justice  which  those  who  now 
live  have  refused  him,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  his 
Presidency  will  be  pointed  to  as  a  remarkable  epoch. 

He  has  left  a  large  family  of  wives  and  children  and 
bequeathed  to  them  a  precious  legacy  in  the  honorable  faith- 
ful, and  truthful  lite  which  he  has  led  before  the  world,  his 
brethren,  and  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Children,  his  life  is  one  that  you  can  accept  profitably. 
Follow  his  example.  Remember  his  counsels.  If  you  do  so, 
and  carry  them  into  effect; -your  end  will  also  be  glorious. 


-♦«"♦—►*- 


We  ought  never  to  believe  evil  of  anyone  till  we  are 
certain  of  it.  We  ought  not  to  say  anything  that  is  rude  or 
displeasing,  even  in  joke;  and  we  ought  never  to  carry  jokes 
too  far. 


1& 
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HOUSE    OUST    THE   WALL 
OF   .A.    CITY. 


IN  a  former  number  we  published  a  picture  representing 
Rahab  hiding  the  spies  who  were  sent  out  by  Joshua. 
We  promised  then  to  say  something  more  at  a  future  time 
concerning  that  peculiar  kind  of  a  house  which  Rahab  occu- 
pied, which,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  was  upon  the  town 
wall.  We  have  here  a  picture  representing  a  house  on  the 
wall  of  a  city,  which  might  serve  veiy  well  to  illustrate  Rahab' s 
house,  though  some  might  object  from  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
roof.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  Rahab's  house  had  a  roof, 
as  the  Bible  states  that  she  hid  the  spies  in  some  flax  which 
she  had  laid  in  ordei  upon  the  roof.  Possibly  the  roof  referred 
to  might  have  been  the  roof  of  the  lower  story,  and  the  floor 
of  the  upper  one.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  in  very  ancient  times  to  build  an  apart- 
ment similar  to  that  shown  in  the  picture,  upon  the  wall,  or 
partially  upon  the  wall,  beside  the  gate  of  a  city.  The  original 
design  of  such  a  structure  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  a 


fi3EEr^ 
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place  from  which  observations  could  be  taken  of  the  surround- 
ing country  by  a  person  stationed  there  as  a  "look-out." 
Jericho  was  a  walled  city,  and  Rahab's  house  was  doubtless 
one  of  this  kind,  situated  close  by  or  adjoining  the  gate,  with 
a  window  looking  out  over  the  wall.  Such  upper  rooms  were 
frequently  without  a  roof,  but  that  did  not  prevent  them  from 
being  used  as  sleeping  apartments.  Indeed,  it  was,  and  is  yet, 
customary  in  that  country  for  persons  to  sleep  upon  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  any  breeze 
that  may  be  stirring  in  the  night.  The  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  made  flat  and  covered  with  earth  or  a  kind  of  plaster 
made  ol  coals,  ashes  and  stones,  and  other  substances,  well 
pounded  together.  Usually,  in  large  cities,  the  roof  of  one 
house  connected  with  that  of  another,  so  that  a  person  could 
walk  upon  the  rooft  the  whole  length  of  a  street.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening  this  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  prom- 
enade. On  such  a  roof  Samuel  talked  with  Saul.  On  such  a 
roof  David  walked  in  the  evening  when  he  first  beheld  Bath- 
sheba.     I'pon  such  a  roof,  also,  Peter  retired  to  pray  when  the 


vision  was  shown  to  him  which  convinced  him  that  he  should 
not  withhold  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  from  the  Gentiles. 

But  of  Jericho,  that  strongly  built  city  where  Rahab  lived, 
we  must  tell  our  readers  something  more.  Of  course  Jericho 
of  Joshua's  day  and  the  Jericho  that  was  the  scene  of  such 
splendor  and  magnificence,  and  at  the  same  timp  such  tyranny 
and  suffering  during  Herod's  reign,  were  very  different.  And 
as  different  from  either  is  the  Jericho  of  the  present  day.  An 
eminent  writer  and  traveler  who  lately  visited  Jericho  has 
written  the  following  account  of  it: 

"The  once  populous  city  of  Jericho  has  now  but  one  house, 
independent  of  a  cluster  of  mud-hovels,  unworthy  the  name 
of  human  habitations. 

"There  is  a  large  two-story  tower,  whose  owner,  Mustapha, 
sheikh  of  the  village,  is  brother  to  the  sheikh  at  Bethphage, 
the  enterprising  contractor  who  supplies  guards  to  travelers 
visiting  this  valley.  On  the  house-top  of  that  tower  I  was 
accommodated  with  a  high,  rickety  table,  upon  which  to 
spread  my  blankets,  and  there  I  lay  with  the  stars  of  Palestine 
looking  down  upon  me  all  night. 

"Lying  awake  upon  my  blankets,  far  above  the  fleas  and 
lice  of  the  dwelling,  a  crowd  of  thoughts  occupied  my  mind. 
Just  here,  said  I,  was  the  house  of  Rahab,  whose  history  I 
have  so  often  recounted  in  the  degree  of  heroine  of  Jericho 
(Joshua  ii. )  Above  me,  on  the  north,  are  the  fords  of  Jordan 
that  witnessed  the  extermination  of  the  Ephraimites.  The 
site  of  Mount  Hermon,  one  hundred  miles  in  that  direction, 
connects  the  source  of  the  Jordan  with  its  mouth  A  little 
west  is  the  Mount  of  Temptation.  At  the  gates  of  Jericho, 
Jesus  restored  the  blind  to  sight.  Near  by.  Joshua  met  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host.  The  monster  Herod  died  here, 
his  foul  light  going  out  in  great  horror  and  agony,  and  was 
buried,  with  undeserved  ceremonials,  in  that  round  hill  to  the 
southwest  which  I  saw  this  morning  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Olivet.  A  few  miles  below  me  is  the  Dead  Sea.  1  am  lying 
here  in  a  chasm,  a  cleft  in  the  earth's  surface,  1,300  feet  below 
the  sea-level,  in  the  'City  of  palm-trees,'  which  now  has  not  a 
palm-tree  in  it.  So  I  meditate,  while  my  blood,  heated  by 
the  day's  journey, cools  slowly  down;  and  at  last,  as  the  morn- 
ing is  breaking  in  the  east,  I  sink  to  sleep,  the  choruses  of 
the  Jericho  women  sounding  in  my  ears  as  they  sing  and  dance 
in  their  sports  for  the  entertainment  of  the  naval  offic- 
ers, who  till  the  half-dozen  tents  pitched  below  the  castle 
walls. 

"The  next  morning  I  take  a  seat  by  the  fountain,  and  all 
Jericho  gather  around  me.  I  take  another  look  at  the  stone 
tower,  where  I  watched  the  glittering  processions  of  stars  all 
last  night.  It  has  no  'flax  under  the  roof, '  as  in  the  days  of 
Rahab,  and  I  could  discover  no  'scarlet  cord'  tied  in  the 
window.  Yet  there  was  a  good  pile  of  barley- sheaves  upon 
it;  strong  battlements  raised  around  the  edge,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  women  .of  the 
house  were  sitting,  a  pair  of  them  'grinding  at  the  mill,'  as 
in  Scriptural  days.  One  of  the  wives  of  my  landlord  brought 
upon  her  head  a  'bundle  of  sticks'  for  fuel,  like  that  men- 
tioned in  Elijah's  visit  to  Serepta  (1  Kings,  xvii.  8-24)." 


Accustom  yourself  to  think  vigorously.  Mental  capital, 
like  pocuniary,  to  be  worth  anything  must  be  invested — 
must  be  rightly  adjusted  and  applied,  and  to  this  end  careful, 
deep  and  intense  thought  is  necessary  if  great  results  are 
looked  for.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  this 
world.     Change  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature. 


SIS 
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THE    BOOIC     OF    MORMOIT. 


BT  DANIEL  TYLER. 


( Concluded. ) 


HAVING-  in  our  previous  articles  proven  conclusively  from 
the  Bible  that  the  branches  of  Joseph  were  to  inherit 
the  continent  ot  America,  and  that  they  were  to  keep  an 
inspired  record  held  by  the  Lord  equally  sacred  with  the 
Jewish  scriptures;  having  also  shown  that  the  book  spoken 
of  in  the  29th  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  to  fill  the  same  mission 
as  the  stick  of  Joseph,  spoken  of  in  the  37th  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  and  that  the  book  spoken  of  must  have  been  kept 
on  this  continent,  we  might  also  mention  the  fact  that  both 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  speak  of  it  as  a  strange  work.  Th3  first 
calls  it  a  marvelous  work  and  a  wonder.  The  other  as  being 
so  remote  or  so  concealed  that,  it  being  out  of  the  power  of 
man  to  find  or  bring  it  forth,  God  announces  the  fact 
that  He  will  bring  forth  the  record  of  Joseph  and  put  it  with 
that  of  the  Jews,  and  they  shall  be  one  in  His  hand.  Another 
very  pointed  scripture  referring,  undoubtedly,  to  the  same 
book,  says:  "I  have  written  to  Ephraim  the  great  things  of 
my  law  and  tbey  are  counted  a  strange  thing." 

As  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  the  subject  of  these  articles  it 
remains  for  us  to  show  in  conclusion  whether  that  is  the 
record  spoken  of  or  "whether  we  look  for  another."     The 
book  itself  tells  us  that  the  writers  were  Israelites  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph.     It  also  tells  us  that  this  was  a  land  of 
promise  to  them.     It  also  tells  us  that  they  crossed  the  great 
waters  westward  from  Jerusalem    to  get  here.     It  further 
informs  us  that  the}'  kept   a  record  of  their  proceedings  and 
the  revelations  of  God  to  them.     It  further  states  that  the 
Lord  commanded  them  thus  to  keep  said  record.     It  also 
says  that  the  last  writer  hid  it  up  in  a  certain  mound  called 
by  them  the  Hill  Cumorah.     It  further  states  that  it  should 
remain  there  until  God  should  brinsr  it  forth  as  one  of  the 
agents  to  gather  scattered  Israel  in  the  latter  times.     It  also 
informs  us  that  soon   after  it    comes    forth    "among.,  the 
Gentiles"  the  descendants  of  the  writers  will  begin  to  return 
unto  the  Lord  and  to  a  knowledge  of   their  forefathers  (of 
course  this  must  be  by  receiving  their  record  i,  that  the  Jews 
will  begin  to  return  and  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  the  lost  tribes 
be  gathered  to  their  own  land.     That  the  Gentiles  as  nations 
will  reject  their  record,  saying,  "A  Bible,  a  Bible;  we  have  a 
Bible  and  we  need  no  more  Bible."     All  these  things  have 
been  fulfilling  during  the  forty-eight  years  since  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  first  published  in  the  year  1829.     (See  date  of 
first  edition  printed  by  Mr.  Crandin,  of  Palmyra,  New  York.) 
If  the  Book  of  Mormon  be  not  the  divine  record  spoken  of 
by  the  prophets  we  have  referred  to,  is  it  not  very  remarkable 
that  it  should  be  published  in  the  same  country,  and  that  events 
foretold  centuries  previous  should  transpire  so  rapidly  immed- 
iately after  its  publication?     Is  it  not  also  very  strange  that  some 
three  or  four  years  after  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published 
Stephens  and  Catherwood  should  find  the   ruins  of  a  great 
city,  with  idols  carved  in  the  solid  rocks  on  the  walls  of  the 
ruins  of  one  of  their  temples,  where  this  book  tells  us  a  great 
city  of   idolaters    once  stood?     That  book  also  says  when 
Christ  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  many  cities  were  sunk.     Is 
it  not  remarkable  that  since  that  book  was  published  so  many 
eases  should  be  found  of  sunken  cities  which  must  have  been 
built  above  ground?     Is  it  not  remarkable  that  a  volume  of 
collateral  circumstances  might  be  collected  in  proof  of  that 


book?  But  we  refrain  from  further  testimony  of  that  kind, 
for  if  the  book  be  not  true  we  must  reject  it  and  wait  the 
Lord's  time  to  bring  forth  just  such  a  record  as  the  Book  of 
Mormon  purports  to  be,  and  the  many  signs  spoken  of  in 
this  article  must  be  repeated.  There  now  remains  but  one 
point  to  prove.  That  point  is  not,  must  such  a  book  come 
forth  by  the  interposition  of  divine  providence — that  is  clearly 
shown  or  the  Bible  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  whether  it 
must  be  found  on  the  American  continent,  for  that  stands  on 
the  same  footing.  But  the  point  is,  is  the  Book  of  Mormon 
that  book?  To  reach  this  point  we  have  only  to  find  whether 
that  book  is  true;  for  every  other  point  is  made.  And  if 
that  point  is  not  made  also,  no  point  can  be  made  by  scripture 
evidence  alone. 

There  are  eight  unimpeachable  witnesses  who  testify  that 
Joseph  Smith  showed  them  certain  plates  with  characters  on 
them,  which  had  the  appearance  of  eold  and  of  ancient  and 
curious  workmanship.  Their  testimony  is  as  follows:  "Be  it 
known  unto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues  and  people  unto 
whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  the 
translator  of  this  work,  has  shown  unto  us  the  plates  of 
which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  appearance  of  gold; 
and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  has  translated,  we 
did  handle  with  our  hands;  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings 
thereon,  all  of  which  has  the  appeal ance  of  ancient  work, 
and  of  curious  workman.-hip.  And  this  we  bear  record  with 
words  of  soberness,  that  the  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for 
we  have  seen  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said 
Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  we 
give  our  names  unto  the  world,  to  witness  unto  the  world 
that  which  we  have  seen;  and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness 
of  it.  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Whitmer,  1'eter  Whitmer, 
Jud.,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page,  Jeseph  Smith,  Sen. ,  Hyrum 
Smith,  Samuel  H.  Smith." 

As  to  the  truth  of  what  these  witnesses  have  stated  no  per- 
son without  prejudice  who  knew  them  personally  or  by  repu- 
tation could  reasonably  doubt  the  truth  of  their  statement. 
They  were  .men  whose  reputation  was  above  suspicion.  All  of 
them  were  personally  knowu  to  the  writer,  after  they  became 
Latter-day  Saints.  But  their  evidence  alone  would  be  insufHcent 
to  establish  the  divinity  of  the  work,  their  testimony  being 
merely  to  the  existence  of  the  plates  with  characters  that  had 
an  ancient  appearance,  etc.,  which  were  shown  to  them  by 
Joseph  Smith.  If  this  was  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
we  might  suppose  that  the  young  man  had  found  them  by 
some  accident  and  be  left  to  our  own  speculations  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  strange  book.  As  they  say  nothing  about  the 
nature  of  the  record  it  contained,  we  might  suppose  it  to  be 
an  uninspired  fainilj'  history  of  some  renowned  tribe  of  the 
"mound  builders."  But  we  are  not  left  in  the  dark  on  this 
most  material  point.  Three  men  of  just  as  good  moral  char- 
acter as  the  eight  already  quoted  testify  as  follows: 

"Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues  and  people, 
unto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  we,  through  the  grace  of 
Ood  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriat,  have  seen  the  plates 
which  contain  this  record,  which  is  a  record  of  the  people  of 
Nephi,  and  also  of  the  Lamanites,  their  brethren,  and  also  of 
'he  people  of  Jared,  who  came  from  the  tower  of  which  hath 
been  spoken;  and  we  also  know  that  they  have  been  translated 
by  the  gift  and  power  of  God,  for  His  voice  hath  doclared  it  unto 
us;  wherefore  we  know  of  a  surety  that  the  work  is  true.  And 
we  also  testify  that  we  have  seen  the  engravings  which  are  upon 
the  plates;  and  they  have  been  shown  unto  us  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  not  of  man.  And  we  declare  with  words  of  soberness, 
that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  lie  brought  and 
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laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates,  and  the 
engravings  thereon;  and  we  know  that  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God 
the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  beheld  and  bear 
record  that  these  things  are  true;  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes, 
nevertheless  the  voice  of  the  Lord  commanded  us  that  we  should 
bear  racord  of  it;  wherefore,  to  be  obedient  unto  the  command- 
ments of  God,  we  bear  testimony  of  these  things.  And  we  know 
that  if  we  are  faithful  in  Christ,  we  shall  rid  our  garments  of  the 
blood  of  all  men.  and  he  found  spotless  before  the  judgment 
seat  qf  Christ,  and  shall  dwell  with  Him  eternally  in  the  heavens. 
And  the  honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which   is   one   God.     Amen. 

"Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  Martin  Harris." 
This  is  the  crowning  evidence.  It  touches  every  point;  it 
removes  from  the  unbiased  mind  the  last  doubt.  The  writers 
were  of  the  seed  of  Joseph,  according  to  their  own  statement. 
A  holy  angel  brought  the  plates  down  from  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  these  three  men.  The  voice  of  God  from  heaven 
bore  record  to  them  that  the  translation  was  correct.  These 
witnesses  bear  record  that  the  work  is  true,  and  on  examin- 
ation we  find  it  to  be  just  such  a  record  as  the  Bible  predicts 
shall  come  forth  by  the  power  of  God.  We  find  it  on  the 
same  land  spoken  of,  and  written  by  the  same  nation  or  tribe, 
and  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  speaks  in  plain,  familiar 
language.  The  people  of  whom  it  speaks  were  brought  down 
like  unto  the  Jews.  Those  who  received  this  divine  record 
no  longer  murmur  that  they  cannot  tell  the  rieht  from  the 
wrong  doctrine,  but  they  learn  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The 
descendants  of  the  writers  receive  it  by  the  hundreds  and  by 
the  thousands,  as  predicted  by  the  writers.  The  Jews  begin 
to  return  and  build  the  waste  places  of  Jerusalem.  As  stated 
in  a  previous  article,  "the  poor  among  men  reioice  in  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel. "  In  fact,  take  the  evidence  altogether, 
the  Book  of  Mormon  proves  every  prediction  we  have  quoted 
to  be  true,  and  many  others  not  mentioned,  and  the  predictions 
prove  the  Book  of  Mormon;  each  proves  the  other  tobeinspired 
of  God,  thereby  they  have  "become  one  in  His  hand.'.'  And 
the  prophecies  in  both  which  have  not  been  will  be  fulfilled. 
I  stated  in  my  introductory  remarks  that  whatever  we  proved 
from  the  Bible  would  be  that,  much  more  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  than  those  prophet  books  had  to  sustain 
them;  hence  we  find  when  we  come  to  external  evidence  the 
Book  of  Mormon  has  much  the  advantage  of  the  Bible, 
although,  as  Latter-day  Saints,  we  have  not  only  scriptural 
evidence  but  many  living  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  same  fact. 
With  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us 
testifying  of  its  truth,  what  reasonable  person  can  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 


Small  Means. — We  think  the  power  of  money  is,  on  the 
whole,  over  estimated.  The  greatest,  things  which  have  been 
done  for  the  world  have  not  been  accomplished  by  rich  men,  or 
by  subscription  lists,  but  by  men  generally  of  small  pecuniary 
means.  The  greatest  thinkers,  discoverers,  inventors  and 
artists  have  been  men  of  moderate  wealth,  many  of  them 
little  raised  above  the  condition  of  manual  laborers  in  point 
of  worldly  circumstances.  And  it  will  always  be  so.  Riches 
are  oftener  an  impediment  than  a  stimulus  to  action;  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  quite  as  much  a  misfortune  as  a  blessing. 
The  youth  who  inherits  wealth  is  apt  to  have  life  made  too 
easy  for  him,  and  so  grows  sated  with  it,  because  he  has 
nothing  left  to  desire.  Having  no  special  object  to  struggle 
for,  he  finds  time  too  heavy  on  his  hands;  remains  mentally 
and  morally  asleep:  and  his  position  in  society  is  often  no 
higher  than  that  of  a  polypus  over  which  the  tide  floats. 


THE    WATER    IDOG-. 


mfvr.  l.  uarfoci't. 


THERE  is  found  in  some  of  our  lakes  a  singular  looking  ani- 
mal, known  by  many  as  the-*? water  dog/' and  by  others 
•  as  the  "fish  with  legs,"  according  to  its  state  when  observed. 
This  creature  begins  its  life  as  a  water  animal,  in  which  state 
it  has  three  branch-like  processes,  somewhat  resembling  gills, 
proceeding  from  its  sides  at  the  back  of  the  head.  These  are 
in  reality  external  gills,  by  which  the  animal  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  water  in  which  it  lives.  I  'nder  favorable  circum- 
stances the  creature  will  go  to  the  side  of  the  lake  or  well 
in  which  it  lives  and  breathes;  by  continuing  to  do-  so  the 
lungs  are  gradually  brought  into  action,  and  it  becomes 
amphibious.  An  accute  observer  reports  having  seen  the 
"water  dogs"  enjoying  themselves  at  the  side  of  our  canyon 
lakes,  with  their  heads  out  of  the  water,  basking  in  the  sun. 

The  distinguished  naturalist,  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh,  has 
written  the  natural  history  of  this  animal,  which  he  calls 
"Siredon,"  and  he  proves  that  it  changes  into  amblystoma; 
in  fact,  that  the  "fish  with  legs,"  so  well  known  among  us,  i< 
only  the  undeveloped  form  of  a  species  of  salamander. 

At  our  museum  this  creature  has  been  exhibited  in  both 
forms,  first  as  a  water,  and  afterwards  as  a  land  animal. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  this  than  in  the  changes 
of  the  "pollywog,"  or  tadpole,  which  develops  into  a  frog,  or 
batrachian.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  form.  The  "polly- 
wog" dsvelops  into  a  reptile  without  a  tail;  the  "fish  with  legs" 
becomes  a  reptile  with  a  tail,  both  being  the  perfect  form  of 
two  separate  varieties  of  batrachians. 

The  axolotl  of  Mexico  greatly  resembles  our  "fish  with  legs," 
or  water  dog,  and  it  is  capable  of  living  first  in  the  water  and 
afterwards  on  land.  Professor  Semper,  a  zoologist  of  Ger- 
many, states  that  "all  the  transformations  of  this  curious 
animal  have  been  carefully  noticed  by  naturalists  in  that  coun- 
try," and  it  is  fully  established  that  the  mysterious  little 
creatures  which  we  find  in  our  wells,  brine  springs  and  lakes 
are  only  "the  laiva  of  creatures  destined  to  become  land  ani- 
mals." Then,  again,  it  appears  that  they  can  remain  per- 
-manently  aquatic,  or  water  animals,  when  they  are  born  in 
water  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  emerge,  as,  for  instance, 
in  some  of  the  deep  waters  in  fissures  of  the  Wahsateh  lange 
of  mountains,  and  in  similar  places. 


Why  They  Often  Fail— Young  men  often  fail  to  get  on 
in  this  world  because  they  neglect  small  opportunities. 
Not  being  faithful  in  little  things,  they  are  not  promoted  to 
the  charge  of  greater  things. 

A  young  man  who  gets  a  subordinate  situation  sometimes 
thinks  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  it  inuci  attention. 
He  will  wait  till  he  gets  a  place  of  responsibility,  and  then 
he  will  show  people  what  he  can  do.  This  is  a  very  great 
mistake.  Whatever  his  situation  may  be,  he  should  master 
it  in  all  its  details,  and  perform  all  its  duties  faithfully. 

The  habit  of  doing  his  work  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
is  what  is  most  likely  to  enable  a  young  man  to  make  his  way. 
With  this  habit,  a  person  of  only  ordinary  abilities  would 
outstrip  one  of  greater  talents  who  is  in  the  habit  of  slighting 
subordinate  matters. 

But,  after  all,  the  mere  adoption  by  a  young  man,  of  this 
great  essential  rule  of  success,  shows  him  to  be  possessed  of 
superior  abilities. 
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^ha^ter   t>t(  the   ^tttle  <|n^ 


DISOBEDIENCE. 


When  I  was  a  lit-tle  boy  I  used  to  go 
to  the  pas-ture  af-ter  the_cows.  A  deep, 
broad  riv-er  ran  by  the  pas-ture,  in  which 
I  was  fond  of  swim-ming.  One  after- 
noon when  I  was  start-ing  to  bring  the 
cows  home,  m-y-  moth-er  called- me  back. 
"Re-mem-ber,"  she  said,  "to-day  is  Sun- 
day.    You  must  not  go  in  the  riv-er."    - 

When  I  got  to  the  pas-ture  I  met  some 
boys.  They  were  go-ing  to  have  a  swim. 
They  wished  me  to  join  them.  It  was 
fine  fun,  they  said,  to  ride  on  the  backs 
of  cows  in  the  wa-ter.  They  had  some 
stray  cows  in  the  pas-ture,  and  were 
go-ing  to  try  it.  I  thought  of  my 
moth-er' s  words.  But  how  could  she 
know  any-thing  about  it.  The  boys  prom- 
ised they  would  not  tell,  and  I  con-sent-ed. 
Each  boy  caught  a  stray  cow  by  the  tail 
and  ran  her  in-to  the  riv-er.  When  the 
cows  com-men-ced  swim-ming  the  boys 
climbed  up-on  their  backs.  The  cow  I 
ran  af-ter  was  wild.  I  did  not  catch  her 
tail  till  she  was  en-ter-ing  the  stream.  I 
was  out  of  breath  with  run-ning  and 
could  not  climb  up-on  her  back.  She 
plunged  and  jerked  me  un-der  the  wa-ter 
sev-er-al  times,  but  I  clung  to  her  tail. 
When  the  cow  got  al-most  a-cross  the 
stream  she  turned  back.  I  let  her  go  and 
tried  to  swim  to  the  shore.  I  was  weak 
and  the  cur-rent  was  swift.  It  car-ried 
me  down  the  stream  in-to  an  ed-dy.  I 
called  for  help,  but  no  help  came.  I  sank 
in  the  wa-ter  and  felt  that  I  was  drown- 
ing. I  thought  of  ev-er-y  act  of  my  life. 
The  pet-ty  lies  I  had  told,  the  prom-ises 
I  had  brok-en,  my  dis-o-bed-ience  to  my 


par-ents,  my  moth-er's  last  warn-ing,  my 
break-ing  the  Sab-bath,  were  all  brought 
to  my  mind.  I  fan-cied  how  my  parents 
would  feel  when  the  boys  would  take  the 
news  of  my  death  home.  I  fan-cied  them 
seareh-ing  for  me  in  the  riv-er.  I  thought 
of  them  drag-ging  out  my  dead  body  with 
hooks.  All  these  thoughts  passed  through 
my  mind  in  a  few  sec-onds.  I  sank  twice, 
and  came  up  a-gain.  I  tried  hard  to  get 
my  breath.  I  was  just  sink-ing  the  third 
time  when  a  boy  caught  me  by  the  hand. 
In  a  few  min-utes  I  was  up-on  the  shore. 
I  lay  some  time  with  the  wa-ter  run-ning 
out  of  my  mouth,  nose  and  ears.  I 
fl-nal-ly  gained  strength  e-nough  to  walk 
heme.,  I  was  a-shamed  to  let  my  moth-er 
know  I  had  dis-o-bey-ed  her,  but  she 
found  it  out.  She  did  not  pun-ish  me  for 
it.  She  thought  I  had  been  pun-ished 
e-nough.  It  was  a  les-son  I  shall  nev-er 
for-get.  I  have  learned  since  that  the 
dis-o-bed-ient  are  never  safe.  L. 


_A.lSr    EXOUBSION, 


T 


HE  Sunday  school  children  of  Tooele  County,  wkh  their 
A  teachers  and  a  great  many  of  their  parents,  took  an  excur- 
sion to  Salt  Lake  City  on  Wednesday  last.  The  company 
numbered  about  one  thousand  in  all.  They  arrived  by  the 
Utah  Westren  train  about  half  past  ten,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Temple  Block,  headed  by  the  Tooele  Brass  Band  which  dis- 
coursed on  the  way  excellent  music.  Assembling  in  the  New 
Tabernacle,  they  were  treated  to  music  on  the  large  ogran, 
and  by  the  brass  band  which  accompanied  them,  speeches  by 
the  General  Superintendent  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  songs,  recitation,  etc. 
The  sights  of  the  City  were  next  in  order,  and  then  followed  a 
matinee  in  the  Theatre,  gotten  up  for  the  excursionists.  Judg- 
ing from  the  happy  faces  of  the  company,  we  imagine  they 
must  have  had  an  enjoyable  time. 


Don't  Lose  a  Minute.— Keep  busy.  The  man  who  has 
nothing  to  do  is  the  most  miserable  of  beings.  If  you  have 
no  regular  work,  do  chores,  as  farmers  do  when  it  rains  too 
hard  to  work  in  the  field.  In  occupation  we  forget  our 
troubles,  and  get  a  respite  from  sorrow.  The  man  whose 
mind  and  hands  are  busy  finds  no  time  to  weep  and  wail.  If 
work  is  slack,  spend  the  time  in  reading.  No  man  ever  knew 
too  much.  The  hardest  students  in  the  world  are  the  old 
men  who  know  the  most. 
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the    a- o  m.  id  :e  3sr    rule, 


SOME  boys  think  that  it  they  should  find  a  pocket  knife  or 
any  other  article  in  the  street  it  would  be  theirs.  It  might 
be  lying  near  some  neighbor's  gate.  It  might  be  lost  by  that 
neighbor's  boys.  But  still,  they  think,  if  they  find  it,  it  is 
theirs.  This  is  not  righc.  Boys  should  never  be  anxious  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  They  should  never  desire  to  get 
rich  without  working.  It  is  this  desire  that  causes  some  peo- 
ple to  steal.  It  causes  others  to  tell  lies  and  cheat.  It  causes 
wicked  men  to  kill  people  for  their  money.  And  for  such 
acts  many  persons  are  sent  to  jail.  They  are  shut  up  in 
dungeons.  Sometimes  they  are  hung  or  shot.  This  desire  is 
avarice,  and  avarice  is  a  very  bad  quality  in  any  person's 
nature. 

We  should  remember  the  Golden  Rale:  "Do  unto  others  as 
3'ou  would  have  others  do  unto  you.  We  can  apply  this  most 
excellent  rule  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Every  act  of  our 
lives  should  be  tempered  by  it.  It  should  apply  no  less  to  the 
disposal  of  things  found,  than  to  any  business  transaction  that 
we  might  engage  in.  This  application  of  the  Golden  Kule 
should  be  particularly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  a  principle  that  is 
ever  held  up  to  them,  that  where  an  article  is  found  it  should 
be  restored  to  the  owner. 

Several  years  ago  a  boy  from  Salt  Lake  City  found  a  pocket 
book  near  Echo  Kanyon.  On  opening  it  he  saw  that  it  con- 
tained quite  a  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  some  papers  that 
would  probably  be  of  value  to  the  owner.  He  asked  the  per- 
sons whom  he  met  that  day  upcn  the  road  if  they  had  lost 
anything,  but  as  none  of  them  had,  he  concluded  the  pocket 
book  did  not  belong  to  any  of  them.  When  he  got  home  he 
had  a  notice  inserted  in  the  Deseret  Ntws  that  a  pocket  book 
containing  money,  and  several  papers  upon  which  a  particular 
name  occurred,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  owner's,  had 
been  found  by  him,  and  could  be  had  upon  application. 

The  next  day  a  stranger,  a  rough  looking  emigrant,  called 
up>n  him.  He  stated  that  he  had  lost  a  pocket  book  similar 
to  the  one  described  in  the  News.  The  boy  asked  where  he 
had  lost  it,  and  the  man  replied,  "Near  Echo  Kaayon."  This 
satisfied  the  boy  that  he  was  the  owner,  and  he  gave  it  to  him. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  man's  face  as  he  received 
the  pocket  book  and  examined  its  contents.  He  seemed  very 
much  surprised  when  he  received  it.  He  opened  it  and  looked 
at  the  papers.  They  were  all  right.  He  next  counted  the 
money.  It  was  all  there.  Then  he  seemed  more  surprised. 
Looking  at  the  boy,  he  said: 

"Why  did'nt  you  keep  this  when  you  found  it,  and  say 
nothing  about  it?" 

The  boy  told  him  he  would  not  think  it  right  to  do  such  a 
thing. 

"But,"  he  said,  "it  was  yours  when  you  found  it." 

The  boy  replied  that  he  did  not  think  so.  He  had  always 
been  taught  to  return  anything  he  found  to  its  owner.  He 
only  did  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by. 

"And  are  you  a  'Mormon?'  "  asked  the  stranger. 

The  boy  replied  that  he  was. 

The  man  looked  more  surprised  than  ever.  "Do  the 
"Mormons,"  said  he,  "all  teach  their  children  to  return  to 
their  owners  anything  they  find?" 

"They  should  do,"   the  boy  replied,    "it  is  part  of  their 
faith." 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "where  I  came  from,  if  a 
person  finds  anything  he  considers  it  his.     And  when   F   lost 


my  pocket-book  I  never  expected  to  see  it  again.  I  should 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  for  it.  But  after  we 
camped  on  Emigration  Square  last  night  one  of  our  men 
came  up  town  and-bought  a  newspaper.  In  reading  it  he 
came  across  the  advertisement  of  a  lost  pocket-book  with  my 
name  in  it.  He  told  me  about  it,  or  I  never  should  have 
come  to  you.     But  how  much  do  I  owe  you?" 

"Nothing,"  said  the  boy,  "if  you  pay  for  the  advertise- 
ment, which  I  think  will  be  about  one  dollar." 

"But  you  want  some  reward  for  finding  it,  and  for  your 
honesty  in  returning  it  to  me?"  said  the  man. 

"No,  sir,"  fa;d  the  boy,  "it  cost  me  nothing  to  carry  it 
home,  and  I  only  did  my  duty  in  restoring  it  to  you." 

The  man  pressed  a  five  dollar  bill  into  his  hand,  and  said, 
"Take  that,  anyhow,  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson.  If  I  had 
found  a  pocket-book  I  should  have  kept  it." 

The  man  did  not  say  so,  but  he  probably  left  with  a  much 
better  opinion  of  the  Littcr-dav  Saints,  or  "Mormons,"  as  he 
called  them,  than  he  had  formerly  entertained. 

The  boy  was  four  dollars  richer  than  he  expected  to  be;  but 
what  was  belter  than  all,  he  had  a  clear  conscience,  He  felt 
that  he  had  done  right,  and  that  the  Lord  approved  of  his 
course.  He  could  look  that  man  or  any  one  else  he  should 
meet  in  the  face  then  without  anv  sense  of  guilt,  or  fear  that 
they  would  ask  him  if  he  had  found  a  pocket  book. 

He  could  not  have  done  otherwise  alter  the  teachings  he 
had  received,  without  feelins  guilty,  and  that  sense  of  guilt 
would  have  remained  with  him.  If  he  had  kept  it  and  tried 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  arguing  with  himselfthat  it  was  all 
righ*.  he  might  have  seared  that  inward  monitor,  and  he 
could  then  have  committed  greater  crimes  with  less  compunc- 
tion than  he  felt  at  the  first.  In  this  way.  persons  have  grown 
in  crime.  The  felons  who  fill  the  prisons  at  the  present  time 
did  not  commence  their  career  in  crime  by  murdering  men  for 
their  money,  rnbbinsr  banks  or  express  trains,  or  even  stealing 
a  band  of  horses.  They  commenced  with  smaller  cr!me.«,  such 
as  petty  lying,  cheating,  and  stealing,  and  have  grown  from 
bad  to  worse. 

We  should  ever  live  *o  that  our  conscience  will  lie  a  safe 
guide,  in  fact,  we  should  remember  the  Golden  Utile,  and  see 
that  all  our  actions  correspond  with  it. 


PiRorr,ARlTY. — Regular,  systematic  labor  is  the  whole  phil- 
osophy of  large  accomplishment.  Sir  Walter  Scott  seldom 
worked  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  He  completed 
volume  after  volume  at  this  easy  rate  of  speed,  and  had 
abundant  time  for  other  interests,  because  the  sun  was  not 
more  punctual  in  the  skies  than  he  at  his  appointed  task. 
Dr.  Bowditch,  a  very  busy  man,  translated  the  great 
Mecaniq'ie  Celeste,  giving  it  less  than  two  hours  of  work  a 
day.  But  then  the  planets  he  explained' did  not  move  in 
their  prescribed  orbit  more  evenly  than  he  in  his.  Dickens' 
writing  was  not- governed  by  inspiration,  but  by  system,  lie 
said  he  owed  whatever  success  or  reputation  he  had  made  to 
the  habit  of  sitting  down  regularly  to  his  work,  and  stickiug 
to  it  a  certain  time,  however  much  he  migh*  be  tempted  away, 
either  by  external  attractions  or  by  the  feeling  that  he  was  not 
in  the  mood  for  writing,  and  had  nothing  to  say.  Let  all  your 
undertakings  be  thus  regulated  by  will,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  accomplished  by  deliberate,  systematic 
toiL 


Envy  shooteth  at  other"  and  woundeth  herself. 
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Music  bv  E.  Stephens. 


March  mov&ncnt,  cheerful. 


1    To    -    day  while thesunsbines,   work  with  a  will,      To    -    day  all  your       jju    -  ties  with  patience  ful-fill;     To  - 
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work      whi.e  you 

To-day  seek  the  treasure,  better  than  gold, 
The  peace  and  the  joy  that  is  found  in  the  fold. 
To-day  seek  the  gems  that  shine  in  the  heart; 
While  here  we  labor  choose  the  good  part. 


may. 


To-day  seek  for  goodness,  virtue  and  truth, 
As  crown  of  your  life  and  the  grace  of  your  youth. 
To-day  while  the  heart  beats,  live  to  he  true, 
Constant  and  faithful  all  the  day  through. 


The  answer  to  the  Enigma  published  in  No.  16  is  Water 
Baptism.  We  have  received  correct  solutions  from  Margaret 
Nielson,  Emelia  Staalesen,  Maria  Jensen,  Ephraim;  .lohn 
Walton,  Isabella  Walton,  Mill  Creek;  Sarah  A.  Spilsbury, 
Toquerville;  Maria  M.  Miller,  Richfield;  A.  W.  Heggie, 
t'larkston:  Mosiah  Hall,  Charles  II.  Bliss,  Huntsville:  Peter 
Madson,  Gunnison;  Heber  Purdy,  Ogden;  Daniel  Walker, 
Kaysvillc;  Ilattie  Clough,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.;  Henry  J-  Wallace, 
William  R.  Wallace,  Josiah  Burrows,  Henry  Bowring,  Jr., 
F.  J.  W.  Ilculctt,  Peatria  Attley,  R.  V.  Decker,  Ella  Whit- 
ney, >alt  Lake  City. 


Be  not  hasty  to  cast  off  every  aspersion  that  is  cast,  upon 
yon.  Let  ihem  alone  for  awhile,  and  then,  like  mud  on  clothes, 
they  will  rub  off  of  themselves. 


Is  Published  in  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah  Territory, 

ON      THE      FIRST       *      FIFTEENTH      OF      F/VERY      MONTH. 


GEORGE  Q    o\W>V 


EDITOR. 


TKRMR    IN     4.DVANCE 
Sinffl*  Copy,  per  Annum     -     —     $2,00. 
On  Copies  sent  by  mail  outside  of   Salt  Lake  County  Ten 
Cents  per  year  additional  will  be  charged  for  Postage. 

^>~Ofl5ce,  So'ith  Temple  Street,  one  block  west  ot  Tabernacle, 
Salt  Lake  City.  VUA  . 
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